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CHAPTER XL. 

REPORT ON EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 



Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Alaska Division, 

Washington J D. C, June 30, 1S9S, 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the thirteenth annual report of the United States 
general i^ent of education in Alaska, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898. 

There is in Alaska a school population of fTom 8,000 to 10,000; of these 1,250 were 
enrolled in the 18 Gfovernment schools in operation during the fiscal year. 

Point Barrow, — H. R. Marsh, M. D. , teacher; enrollment, 68; population, Eskimo. 
In September, 1897, eight vessels of the Arctic whaling fleet were caught in the 
ice near Point Barrow. The quartering in the schoolroom of men from the impris- 
oned ships and the frequent calls upon Dr. Marsh for professional services inter- 
fered with the routine of school work. Dr. Marsh reports: ** School opened on Sep- 
tember 13 with a good attendance, but before the end of the month the crews of the 
Orca and the Freeman were here, and nearly half the village people were sent inland 
to hunt in order to provide food for the whalers, taking their families with them. 
In October Captain Mason of the Jeanie sent for me to see a sick man, and I was 
out a week there. I observed the usual Thanksgiving and Christmas intermis- 
Bions, though tempted to keep school every day. As I had l^een holding a night 
Bcliool for the sailors during October, November, and December, I felt that I needed 
the rest and so did not keep school during the holidays. On January 31 such a 
blizzard raged that not a person came near the house. The next day the whaler 
JV'avarJi drifted in with the ice, and for three days not a child old enough to carry 
anything was seen in the village. Every one — men, women, and children — went out 
to the vessel and carried to shore on sleds or on their backs everything on the vessel 
that was movable. During February the rest of the villagers went inland to hunt. 
Only six school children remained. I kept school for a few days with them, but 
Boon the boys left to join the parents, and I closed the school." 

St. Lawrence Island, --In July, 1894, Mr. V. C. Gambell, of Wapello, Iowa, was 
appointed to open a Government school on St. Lawrence Island. For three years 
Mr. and Mrs. Gambell did faithful, efficient work among the half-civilized natives 
of this barren island, with no communication with the outside world during eight 
months of the year. In August, 1897, they returned to Iowa in order that Mrs. 
Gkunbell might receive necessary medical treatment. Mrs. Gambell "s health hav- 
ing been restored, they decided to return to their work on St. Ijawrence Island, 
leaving Seattle May 19 on the sailing vessel Jane Grey, ' Off Cape Flattery a gale 
was encountered, and at 2 o'clock of the morning of the 22d the alarm was given 
that the vessel had sprung a leak and was sinking. Twenty-six persons succeeded 
in embarking in a launch and subsequently reached Vancouver Island and were 
saved. In ten minutes after the alarm was given the Jaw^ Grey sank, taking with 
her Mr. and Mrs. Gambell and about thirty other passengers. By the death of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gambell educational work in Alaska has suffered a great loss. 
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Port Clai^ence {Teller Reindeer Station.) — T, L. Brevig, teacher; enrollment, 
50; population, Eskimo. The scarcity of food in the vicinity of the station and the 
consequent migration of many of the families to summer hunting grounds earlier 
than usual caused the school to be closed on April 1. On the return of the revenue 
cutter Bear from its Arctic cruise, Captain Tuttle, at the request of Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, kindly received on board for passage to Seattle five of the best pupils of 
this school. Dr. Jackson subsequently took these Eskimo children to Carlisle, Pa., 
where they were received into the well-known industrial school under the super- 
intendence of Maj. R. H. Pratt, U. S. A. 

Uaalaska. — Miss M. E. Mellor, teacher, and Miss Ada Mellor, assistant; enroll- 
ment, 68; population, Aleut. The following is Miss Mellor 's report : ** During the 
summer vacation I took five of our more advanced pupils to the Indian school at 
Carlisle, Pa., and one to Chicago, to be educated by Mr. P. B. Weare, of that city. 
During my absence in the States the bishop of the Russian church, who had vis- 
ited Unalaska, authorized the priest to request me to teach English in the Russian 
school for one hour each day at the close of my own school hours. This I declined 
to do for lack of time and strength, and suggested that the priest send the Russian 
children to the Government school for the afternoon session. After some delib- 
eration this was done. The Russian children were, however, subsequently 
removed. I called on the priest in regard to the matter, and the only reason he 
gave for his action was the fact that the teachers of the schools boarded at the 
Jesse Lee Home— hardly a good excuse, as there is no official connection whatever 
between the Government school and the Home. Tlje Home is the only place in 
the village where the teachers can board with comfort. It seems a pity that these 
34 children, most of whom are boys, should thus be deprived of the benefits 
of an English education. Now that the fur trade is diminishing, most of the 
native men of Unalaska are employed in loading and unloading vessels for the 
various commercial companies, and a knowledge of English is very essential. It 
would seem that a law making an education in English compulsory would be of 
great benefit to the people of Unalaska. 

''Various public exercises were held during the year under the auspices of the 
school, resulting very beneficially to the children, affording pleasure to a large 
number of persons, and greatly increasing public interest in the work of the school. 
The first of these was a flag raising, November 6, at the Jesse Lee Home. The 
school was assisted by the Unalaska brass band, under the leadership of Mr. N. 
Gray, agent for the Alaska Commercial Company, to whom we were indebted 
for this inspiring addition to our programme. The arrival of the Bear, Decem- 
ber 9, while en route to the Arctic with the overland relief expedition to the 
whalers off Point Barrow, made an unusually bright Christmas possible for the 
children of Unalaska. Captain Tuttle brought two large Christmas trees from 
Seattle |for the Government school, Ix^sides a large donation of Christmas gifts. 
The latter came from the school children and others in Seattle, collected through 
the kindly interest of Captain Tuttle and the manager of the Post-Intelligencer. 
The entertainment was held on Christmas Eve, and was a very happy and suc- 
cessful occasion. The Russian school attended in a body, and after our festivities 
were over the Christmas trees were given to them to be used in their celebration. 
On Christmas day, accompanied by one of the girls as interpreter, I visited every 
house in the village, distributing presents to all the children who could not attend 
the entertainment on the previous evening. So this year, for the first time, every 
child in Unalaska was remembered at Christmas. February 22 was celebrated 
by an appropriate entertainment, the school being assisted by Captain Tuttle and 
the officers of the Bear, The chapel of the Jesse Lee Home, in which the enter- 
tainment was held for lack of room in the schoolhouse, was beautifully decorated 
with flags of all nations, kindly loaned by Captain Tuttle, while a large crayon 
portrait of Washington, the work of Mr. James C. Blaine, United States deputy 
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marshal, occupied a prominent place above the platform. Captain Tuttle pre- 
aided, and addresses were made by Captain Tattle, Lieutenant Berry, and Captain 
Ferguson. National songs, quotations from Americans of note, incidents in the 
life of Washington (including a short biography), were some of the numbers ren- 
dered by the school children. Instrumental music was given by the orchestra of 
the Bear, Over 200 persons were present, including the priest and the Russian 
school. Admission was by inyitation. 

"The closing exercises of the school were held in the evening of June 20, and 
were very largely attended. Forty-eight dollars and seventy-five cents were con- 
tributed for the purchase of books for a school library. 

**Of the studies pursued during the year, special attention has been given to 
English, phonetics, reading, and the reproduction by recital or writing of short 
stories read and explained to the class by the teacher, also to letter-writing. 
Interest in the latter has been stimulated by the exchange of letters between the 
pupils in the school and those who went to Carlisle last summer. Once a week 
copies of the Youth's Companion, St. Nicholas, or Black and White (a London 
UltLstrated paper) were distributed among the older pupils for an hour's inde- 
pendent reading, and invariably the teacher spent the larger part of the time in 
answering questions. The pupils enjoyed this Hour so much that the depriving 
of individuals of it became a successful mode of punishment for misconduct. 
Very good progress has been made in arithmetic also. The highest class at the 
close of the term was working in denominate numbers. One afternoon of each 
week was devoted to sewing, and, in addition to practicing plain sewing, 30 
sleeveless aprons and several boys' shirts were made, the boys being taught sewing 
at their own request. The introduction of the kindergarten system into the pri- 
mary department of the school pleased the children and was productive of good 
results. Taking all things into consideration, this has been the most prosperous 
year that the school has had since I came to Unalaska, largely due to the fact 
that my assistant teacher, Miss Ada Mellor, proved herself a tireless worker and 
a very cax>able assistant in all the branches of activity for which I had occasion to 
call upon her. I trust that in the near future the Russian children will become 
regular attendants of the Government school and enjoy the privileges of the 
English education which it affords and which they so much need. " 

Unga. — O. R. McKinney, teacher; enrollment, 40; population, white. Mr. 
McKinney rei>orts: *'On January 4 I organized an evening school which met once 
a week for literary work. On Washington's birthday the school gave an exhibi- 
tion which was the most successful in its history. During the entire term the 
condition of the school has been very satisfactory; there has been no sickness, and 
our pupils have consequently kept together better than ever before. Our school 
is very similar to a rural district school in New York or Pennsylvania, about the 
only difference being that there is never any contention over the affairs of the 
schooL My patrons seem to have perfect confidence in me and have not during 
the seven years that I have been with them raised any objection or taken exception 
to anything that I have found it necessary to do. This, perhaps, would not be 
remarkable if they were ignorant Indians or Aleuts, but considering the fact that 
they are nearly all intelligent white people it is at least worthy of mention." 

Kadiak. — C. C. Solter, teacher; enrollment, 72; population, Russian Creoles. 
Mr. Solter writes: " Most of my pupils have been industrious and have made 
satisfactory progress. They have done work in drawing and writing of which 
any school might be proud. A few have made commendable progress in language, 
history, and geography. We had a Christmas festival, as usual. The house was 
crowded with visitors; all spent a very pleasant evening and went home happy. 
It was the only exercise we had to remind us of the meaning of the day. The 
Hussian Church has Christmas services, but their Christmas comes twelve days 
later than ours. We organized a literary society during the winter, in which all 
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the Americans in the village as well as most of the pupils took part. The exer- 
cises consisted of recitations, readings, and music, both vocal and instrumental. 
The object of the society was principally that the pupils might have opportunities 
of appearing before an audience and gaining self-confidence thereby. All the 
meetings were crowded. Many of the Russians who could not understand English 
came to listen to the music, which was highly appreciated. Our last meeting 
was held on Washington's birthday, and was the most interesting programme of 
the season. Our meetings were discontinued later, partly on account of the 
Russian holidays. Although no exercises of a religious or political character 
were allowed in our meetings, yet the priest looked with disfavor upon our work, 
started a society of his own, and in other ways tried to discourage his members 
from taking part in the exercises. These meetings did much to relieve the 
monotony of the long winter evenings. 

Afognak, — Miss Matrona Salamatoff, teacher; enrollment, 59; population, Rus- 
sian Creoles. This school was unavoidably closed from August, 1896, to Septem- 
ber, 1897, during which time the children ran wild; consequently when it was 
reopened considerable strict discipline was necessary. Miss Salamatoff writes: 
**The many Russian Church holy days are very detrimental to school attendance. 
When services were held in the morning I had school in the afternoon and on Sat- 
urday mornings in order to make up for lost time. On February 22 we had a 
patriotic entertainment. I spoke to the pupils about Washington; what the Stars 
and Stripes mean to us; impressed them with the fact that we are all Americans, 
and that the President is our ruler. 

** I first spoke in English, then in Russian, for the benefit of those who did not 
understand English. My remarks seemed to make an impression." 

Sitka y No. 1. — Miss Cassia Patton, teacher; enrollment, 42; population, white, 
American and Russian. Miss Patton reports as follows: "The white children of 
Sitka lead lives more isolated than those of the natives; the water is not to them 
the highway that it is to the canoe paddlers. There being no roads into the sur- 
rounding country, many of the white children have never been out of sight of the 
village. They have heard of mines all their lives, as the fathers of the majority 
of them own ledges, yet not half a dozen of them have ever seen a mine, as a 
mountain trip is no child's play. The great Alaskan industry of salmon canning 
is known to them only by hearsay, as the nearest cannery is 40 miles distant. A 
few of the children have come to Sitka from the States, and have acquired much 
knowledge from observation. How to combine these differences in grades is a 
problem. Very few of the children have anything to read at home, so I have a 
small circulating library, which I find of much use. As a preventive of tardi- 
ness I read from some interesting book. Our present story is * Beautiful Joe, 'and 
has caused many of the little ones to hurry to school so as not to miss any of him. 
Many of the children speak Russian in their homes, and through their religious 
observances they are connected with the foreign nation whose flag their parents 
saw lowered from Baranoff Castle. In the schoolroom on every possible occasion 
we do honor to the Stars and Stripes. We obssrve Transfer Day in October and 
Treaty Day in March. I wish that every school in Alaska had a picture of Secre- 
tary Seward; then the men and women of the future State of Alaska— the boys 
and girls of to-day — will see that the father of Alaska is duly honored." 

Sitka f No. 2, — Miss Flora Campbell, teacher; enrollment, 170; population, 
Thiinget. The following is Miss Campbell's report: ** All through the winter the 
people have been constantly going and coming, taking their children with them, 
in their visits to neighboring villages, so that regularity of attendance has been 
very much interfered with. In April the Russian New Year festivals are cele- 
brated, during which season there are a number of church festivals. Many of the 
pupils are members of the Russian Church, and do not come to school during 
these holy days. Daring the first part of the year the Russians had school for the 
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natives and bnilt a schoolhouse near ours, expecting to run it in opposition to ours. 
Another interference with regularity of attendance was the herring industry, in 
the latter part of April. At that season millions of herring swim along this coast 
and deposit their eggs, which are not larger than turnip seed. The natives spread 
branches of hemlock in their course, leaving them in the water one or two days. 
Then they take up the branches covered with eggs and dry them. Afterwards 
the dry clusters of eggs are sold or exchanged for furs with natives from the 
interior. 

** The native boys do not have as easy times as do the white boys. The former 
do all the work about the house, even the cooking. Those who come to school 
regularly are doing excellent work. I often visit the homes of the pupils. The 
parents seem to realize the benefit to be obtained from having a knowledge of the 
English language, yet they are very careless about compelling their children to 
attend school. Generally speaking, I know that the children are anxious to learn, 
and seem to be interested in their studies. They have ability and are willing 
workers. They memorize quickly, but do not like to do mental work. Wo have 
many amusing conversations, and there is busy work in sewing, netting, weaving, 
paper folding, and other kindergarten exercises. They are very backward in 
using what English they know, especially before strangers. Eight adults attended 
school. Their progress is slower than that of the children. They are, however, 
doing well and are interested in their books. The natives are naturally very fond 
of music, and the pupils derive great pleasure from the songs they learn in school." 

Hai7ies.—Mi68 Frances Willard, teacher; enrollment, 46; population, Thlinget. 
Haines is near the head of Lynn Canal, and during the greater part of the year 
thousands upon thousands of men poured through the village on their way to the 
gold fields of the Yukon Valley. Every able-bodied man and boy, and many 
women and girls also, left home and spent many months carrying supplies for the 
miners. Consequently the school was badly interfered with, only the very small 
children being in attendance. The English learned in the schools stood the 
natives in good stead in their dealings with the miners. 

Hoonah, — Mrs. J. W. McFarland, teacher; enrollment, 141; population, Thlinget. 
Mrs. McFarland writes: *' Our people were later getting settled last fall, owing to 
the gold excitement, and many tarried at the new mining towns of Dyea and 
Skagway packing for miners and doing other work. I did not notice, upon their 
return, that their morals were corrupted in any way. I have not seen an intoxi- 
cated native in our village this winter. I am sure that by working for the miners 
the natives gained a great deal financially, and many came home the proud owners 
of sloops, schooners, and Columbia River boats. Give the natives of Alaska a 
chance and they will do work equal to that of the white men. Before Christmas 
the storekeeper here told me that he had received $2,000 in cash from the natives. 

"School opened September 6, and the attendance gradually increased to 141. I 
anticipated the early rush to the mines, which I knew would come in spring, and 
toward the close of the term kept school on Saturdays, with a very good attend- 
ance. Some of the older boys begged to be allowed the privilege of taking their 
books with them during the vacation so that they would not forget what they had 
learned. I am glad to report encouraging progress on the part of those who 
attended regularly. Little ones of 6 learned to read quite well in Collard's Begin- 
ners' Reader, a most excellent book, which I heartily recommend to teachers in 
Alaska. Our native policeman, Moses, rendered valuable assistance in gathering 
in the children, especially the boys, who were more interested in coasting than in 
coming to school. 

**0n February 14 the man-of-war Wheeling, Captain Sebree in command, 
steamed into the harbor. Governor Brady, Commissioner Tuttle, and Deputy 
Marshal Kostrometinoff were on board. They visited the school and the governor 
kindly addressed the school. In speaking to the parents he tried to impress them 
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Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Alaska Division, 

Washington, D, C. , June 30, 1898, 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the thirteenth annual report of the United States 
general i^ent of education in Alaska, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898. 

There is in Alaska a school population of from 8,000 to 10,000; of these 1,250 were 
ttirolled in the 18 Government schools in operation during the fiscal year. 

Point Barrow, — H. R. Marsh, M. D., teacher; enrollment, 68; population, Eskimo. 
In ^ptember, 1897, eight vessels of the Arctic whaling fleet were caught in the 
ice near Point Barrow. The quartering in the schoolroom of men from the impris- 
oned ships and the frequent calls upon Dr. Marsh for professional services inter- 
fered with the routine of school work. Dr. Marsh reports: " School opened on Sep- 
tember 13 with a good attendance, but before the end of the month the crews of the 
Orca and the Freeman were here, and nearly half the village people were sent inland 
to hunt in order to provide food for the whalers, taking their families with them. 
In October Captain Mason of the Jeanie sent for me to see a sick man, and I was 
out a week there. I observed the usual Thanksgiving and Christmas intermis- 
sions, though tempted to keep school every day. As I had been holding a night 
Bcbool for the sailors during October, November, and December, I felt that I needed 
the rest and so did not keep school during the holidays. On January 31 such a 
blizzard raged that not a person came near the house. The next day the whaler 
JfavarJi drifted in with the ice, and for three days not a child old enough to carry 
anything was seen in the village. Every one — men, women, and children — went out 
to the vessel and carried to shore on sleds or on their backs everything on the vessel 
that was movable. During February the rest of the villagers went inland to hunt. 
Only six school children remained. I kept school for a few days with them, but 
Boon the boys left to join the parents, and I closed the school." 

St. Lawrence JsZa?id.— In July, 1894, Mr. V. C. Gambell, of Wapello, Iowa, was 
appointed to open a Government school on St. Lawrence Island. For three years 
Mr. and Mrs. Gambell did faithful, efficient work among the half-civilized natives 
of this barren island, with no communication with the outside world during eight 
months of the year. In August, 1897, they returned to Iowa in order that Mrs. 
Gambell might receive necessary medical treatment. Mrs. Gambell *s health hav- 
ing been restored, they decided to return to their work on St. Lawrence Island, 
leaving Seattle May 19 on the sailing vessel Jaiie Grey. ' Off Cape Flattery a gale 
was encountered, and at 2 o'clock of the morning of the 22d the alarm was given 
that the vessel had sprung a leak and was sinking. Twenty-six persons succeeded 
in embarking in a launch and subsequently reached Vancouver Island and were 
Bayed. In ten minutes after the alarm was given the Jane Grey sank, taking with 
her Mr. and Mrs. Gambell and about thirty other passengers. By the death of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gambell educational work in Alaska has suffered a great loss. 
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Port ClaMnce {Teller Reindeer Station,) — T. L. Brevig, teacher; enrollment, 
50; population, Eskimo. The scarcity of food in the vicinity of the station and the 
consequent migration of many of the families to summer hunting grounds earlier 
than usual caused the school to be closed on April 1. On the return of the revenue 
cutter Bear from its Arctic cruise. Captain Tuttle, at the request of Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, kindly received on board for passage to Seattle five of the best pupils of 
this school. Dr. Jackson subsequently took these Eskimo children to Carlisle, Pa. , 
where they were received into the well-known industrial school under the super- 
intendence of Maj. R. H. Pratt, U. S. A. 

Unalaska. — Miss M. E. Mellor, teacher, and Miss Ada Mellor, assistant; enroll- 
ment, 68; population, Aleut. The following is Miss Mellor 's report : *' During the 
summer vacation I took five of our more advanced pupils to the Indian school at 
Carlisle, Pa., and one to Chicago, to be educated by Mr. P. B. Weare, of that city. 
During my absence in the States the bishop of the Russian church, who had vis- 
ited Unalaska, authorized the priest to request me to teach English in the Russian 
school for one hour each day at the close of my own school hours. This I declined 
to do for lack of time and strength, and suggested that the priest send the Russian 
children to the Government school for the afternoon session. After some delib- 
eration this was done. The Russian children were, however, subsequently 
removed. I called on the priest in regard to the matter, and the only reason he 
gave for his action was the fact that the teachers of the schools boarded at the 
Jesse Lee Home — hardly a good excuse, as there is no official connection whatever 
between the Government school and the Home. Tlje Home is the only place in 
the village where the teachers can board with comfort. It seems a pity that these 
34 children, most of whom are boys, should thus be deprived of the benefits 
of an English education. Now that the fur trade is diminishing, most of the 
native men of Unalaska are employed in loading and unloading vessels for the 
various commercial companies, and a knowledge of English is very essential. It 
would seem that a law making an education in English compulsory would be of 
great benefit to the people of Unalaska. 

''Various public exercises were held during the year under the auspices of the 
school, resulting very beneficially to the children, affording pleasure to a large 
number of persons, and greatly increasing public interest in the work of the school. 
The first of these was a flag raising, November 6, at the Jesse Lee Home. The 
school was assisted by the Unalaska brass band, under the leadership of Mr. N. 
Gray, agent for the Alaska Commercial Company, to whom we were indebted 
for this inspiring addition to our programme. The arrival of the Bear, Decem- 
ber 9, while en route to the Arctic with the overland relief expedition to the 
whalers off Point Barrow, made an unusually bright Christmas possible for the 
children of Unalaska. Captain Tuttle brought two large Christmas trees from 
Seattle |for the Government school, lx>sides a large donation of Christmas gifts. 
The latter came from the school children and others in Seattle, collected through 
the kindly interest of Captain Tuttle and the manager of the Post-Intelligencer. 
The entertainment was held on Christmas Eve, and was a very happy and suc- 
cessful occasion. The Russian school attended in a body, and after our festivities 
were over the Christmas trees were given to them to be used in their celebration. 
On Christmas day, accompanied by one of the girls as interpreter, I visited every 
house in the village, distributing presents to all the children who could not attend 
the entertainment on the previous evening. So this year, for the first time, every 
child in Unalaska was remembered at Christmas. February 22 was celebrated 
by an appropriate entertainment, the school being assisted by Captain Tuttle and 
the officers of the Bear. The chapel of the Jesse Lee Home, in which the enter- 
tainment was held for lack of room in the schoolhouse, was beautifully decorated 
with flags of all nations, kindly loaned by Captain Tuttle, while a large crayon 
portrait of Washington, the work of Mr. James C. Blaine, United States deputy 
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marshal, occupied a prominent place above the platform. Captain Tuttle pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by Captain Tattle, Lieutenant Berry, and Captain 
Ferguson. National songs, quotations from Americans of note, incidents in the 
life of Washington (including a short biography) , were some of the numbers ren- 
dered by the school children. Instrumental music was given by the orchestra of 
the Bear, Over 200 persons were present, including the priest and the Russian 
BchooL Admission was by inyitation. 

"The closing exercises of the school were held in the evening of June 20, and 
were very largely attended. Forty-eight dollars and seventy-five cents were con- 
tributed for the purchase of books for a school library. 

**Of the studies pursued during the year, special attention has been given to 
English, phonetics, reading, and the reproduction by recital or writing of short 
stories read and explained to the class by the teacher, also to letter-writing. 
Interest in the latter has been stimulated by the exchange of letters between the 
pupils in the school and those who went to Carlisle last summer. Once a week 
copies of the Youth's Companion, St. Nicholas, or Black and White (a London 
illustrated paper) were distributed among the older pupils for an hour's inde- 
pendent reading, and invariably the teacher spent the larger part of the time in 
answering questions. The pupils enjoyed this Hour so much that the depriving 
of individuals of it became a successful mode of punishment for misconduct. 
Very good progress has been made in arithmetic also. The highest class at the 
close of the term was working in denominate numbers. One afternoon of each 
week was devoted to sewing, and, in addition to practicing plain sewing, 30 
sleeveless aprons and several boys' shirts were made, the boys being taught sewing 
at their own request. The introduction of the kindergarten system into the pri- 
mary department of the school pleased the children and was productive of good 
resnlts. Taking all things into consideration, this has been the most prosperous 
year that the school has had since I came to Unalaska, largely due to the fact 
that my assistant teacher, Miss Ada Mellor, proved herself a tireless worker and 
a very capable assistant in all the branches of activity for which I had occasion to 
call upon her. I trust that in the near future the Russian children will become 
regular attendants of the Government school and enjoy the privileges of the 
English education which it affords and which they so much need." 

TJnga, — O. R. McKinney, teacher; enrollment, 40; population, white. Mr. 
McKinney reports: *'On January 4 I organized an evening school which met once 
a week for literary work. On Washington's birthday the school gave an exhibi- 
tion which was the most successful in its history. During the entire term the 
condition of the school has been very satisfactory; there has been no sickness, and 
onr pupils have consequently kept together better than ever before. Our school 
is very similar to a rural district school in New York or Pennsylvania, about the 
only difference being that there is never any contention over the affairs of the 
schooL My ixatrons seem to have perfect confidence in me and have not during 
the seven years that I have been with them raised any objection or taken exception 
to anything that I have found it necessary to do. This, perhaps, would not be 
remarkable if they were ignorant Indians or Aleuts, but considering the fact that 
they are nearly all intelligent white people it is at least worthy of mention." 

Kadiak, — C. C. Solter, teacher; enrollment, 72; population, Russian Creoles. 
Mr. Solter writes: ** Most of my pupils have been industrious and have made 
satisfactory progress. They have done work in drawing and writing of which 
any school might be proud. A few have made commendable progress in language, 
history, and geography. We had a Christmas festival, as usual. The house was 
crowded with visitors; all spent a very pleasant evening and went home happy. 
It was the only exercise we had to remind us of the meaning of the day^ The 
Russian Church has Christmas services, but their Christmas comes twelve days 
later than ours. We organized a literary society during the winter, in which all 
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Dawson Hospital.— SiateTH of St. Ann: Mary Zephirine (superior), Mary of the Cross, Mary 
Pauline, Mary Joseph, Mary John Damascene, Mary Prudentia. 

KoserefsJci (Holy Cross Mission^ girW school) .—Sister Mary Stephen (8Ui)erior), Mary Pru- 
dence, Mary Seraphine, Mary Winifred, Mary Benedict, Mary Antonia, Mary of the Passion, 

Mary Magdalen. 

Moravians. 

Bethel— B^y. and Mrs. John H. Kilbuck, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Helmick, Miss Mary Mack, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Romig, M. D. 

Carmel.—Rey. and Mra John Schoechert, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. Rock, Miss Mary Huber, Misa 
P. C. King. 

Quiegaluk.— Mr. Ivan Harrison (Eskimo). 

Tulaksagamute.—JS.r. and Mrs. David Skuviuk (Eskimo). 

KaIchJ:achagamute.— Mr. and Mrs. George Nukachluk (Eskimo). 

Akaigam int. —Mr. Neck (Eskimo). 

Quinehaha.— Mr. L. Kawagleg and Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Suruka (Eskimo). 

Methodist Episcopal. 
Unalaska.—Miaa Agnes Sowle, Miss Sarah J. Rinch. 

Friends. 

Douglas City.— Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Replogle. 

Kake.— Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Moon. 

Kotzehue Sound. — Mr. and Mrs. Robert Samms, Miss Anna Hunnicutt. 

Baptists. 
Wood Tsland.—'Rey. and Mrs. Curtis P. Coe, Miss Alice Thompson. 

Presbyterians. 

Sitka.— ney. and Mrs. A. E. Austin, Mr. William A. Kelly, B. K. Wilbur, M. D.; Miss Esther 
Gibson, Mrs. S. A. Wallace, Miss Anna M. Sheets, Mrs. A. H. Carter, Mrs. M. K. Paul, Mr. 
John E. Gamble. 

Saxman.—'Rey. Edward Marsden. 

Haines Mission.— Rey. W. W. Warne, Miss A. J. Manning. 

Hoonah. — Rev. A. C. Austin. 

Jackson.— "Rey. M. D. McClelland. 

Juneau.— Roy. J. H. Condit, Rev. L. F. Jones, Miss Susan Davis, Miss M. E. Gould. 

Point Barrow. — Dr. and Mrs. H. R. Marsh. 

Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant. 

Golovin Bay.—'N. O. Hultberg, Mrs. N. O. Hultberg, P. H. Anderson, Gabriel Adamspn. 
Unalaklik.—A. E. Karlsen, Mrs. A. E. Karlsen, August Anderson, Miss Malvina Johnson, David 
Johnson, Miss Alice Omekejook (Eskimo). 
Yakutat.—K. J. Hendrikson, Albin Johnson, Mrs. Albin Johnson. 
Kangekosook. — Stephan Ivanoflf (assistant). 
Kotzebue Sound.— Rock (Eskimo). 

PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 

The Rev. George F. McAfee, superintendent of school work, Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions, has kindly prepared the following sketch of the board's work 
in Alaska: 

Fort T^?'angreZZ.— Missionary work was undertaken in Alaska in 1877. Rev. Shel- 
don Jackson that year visited Alaska and opened a mission school at Fort Wran- 
gell, with Mrs. A. R. McFarland as teacher. Land was secured, buildings were 
erected, and in addition to the day-school work a limited number of girls were 
received into the teacher's home and taught domestic industries. This feature 
was suspended in 1895. Rev. Clarence Thwing, M. I)., is in charge of the station. 
The native church has a communicant roll of 85 and a Sabbath-school member- 
ship of 100. A church composed of white settlers was organized in March, 1898, 
with 23 members. 

Chilkat Mission {Haines). — The mission to the Chilkats at Haines was estab- 
lished in 1881, Rev. Eugene S. Willard and wife being the first missionaries. 
Under their efiicient management the work soon became very encouraging. Rev. 
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W. W. Wame and wife now have charge of the mission. The Government 
school is taught in the mission building. An efficient matron has charge of the 
home, and 16 boys and girls are there taught the industries. The church mem- 
bership numbers 23, and the Sabbath-school scholars number 75. 

Hoonah Mission, — The mission to the Hoonahs was undertaken in 1881, Rev. 
and Mrs. J. W. McFarland being in charge. A day school was maintained for a 
number of years, until the. Government assumed control. Ui)on the death of Mr. 
McFarland, the widow continued the work until Rev. Alvin C. Austin arrived. 
The church shows 55 communicants and a Sabbath-school membership of 59. 

Jackson, — The Hydah Mission was established in 1881. Rev. J. Loomis Gould 
was the missionary in charge for fifteen years. A boarding home was maintained 
for a number of years, both boys and girls being received. This department of 
the work was closed in 1897 and the pupils sent to the Sitka Training School, 
where they could have better advantages and be educated at less cost to the board. 
Miss Christina Baker, the matron, was continued as Government day-school 
teacher, and Rev. M. D. McClelland relieved Mr. Gould as missionary. 

Juneau, — Rev. Eugene S. Willard and wife removed from Haines to Juneau in 
1886 and opened a mission. Rev. L. F. Jones is now in charge. The church 
reports 78 communicants and 63 members in the Sabbath school. During the five 
years of Mr. Jones's incumbency he has received into the church 72 adult mem- 
bers on confession, baptized 61 children, and celebrated 33 Christian marriages. 
The work in the boarding home has been very successful, there being 32 boys and 
girls receiving instruction in various industries. 

The white church numbers 31 members, and is under the care of Rev. James H. 
Condit. The people are moving in the direction of building a new house of wor- 
ship to take the plac^ of the former *'Log Cabin Church," in which they now 
worship, and a manse will follow. 

Point Barrow, — The board opened a mission to the Eskimos at Point Barrow in 
1890. Prof. L. M. Stevenson was the first missionary. He was followed in 1897 
by Rev. H. R. Marsh, M. D., and wife. The people received the missionaries* 
instruction readily. The home of Dr. and Mrs. Marsh is the first Christian home 
ever seen by the natives, and they are quick to imitate the missionaries in all 
Christian ways. A church organization is soon to be effected and a house of wor- 
ship built. This is noted as the most northerly mission in the world, being within 
the Arctic Circle. 

Saxman, — The latest mission to be established is Saxman. It is in charge pf 
Rev. Edward Marsden, a native, the first to receive a thorough college and theo- 
logical course and be fully ordained to Gospel ministry. The work is very prom- 
ising. 

St. Lavvrence Island, — Mr. and Mrs. V. C. Gambell were sent to St. Lawrence 
Island in 1894. They were joyfully received by the natives. Their work for three 
years accomplished much good, but on account of Mrs. Gambell's health it became 
necessary for them to return to the States in 1897. Mrs. Gambells health having 
been restored, they decided to return to St. Lawrence Island, leaving Seattle May 
19 on the sailing vessel Jane Grey, Off Cape Flattery a gale was encountered, and 
at 2 o'clock of the morning of the 22d the alarm was given that the vessel had sprung 
a leak and was sinking. In ten minutes after the alarm was given the Jane Grey 
sank, taking with her Mr. and Mrs. Gambell and 30 other passengers. This is a 
sad blow to the work on St. Lawrence Island. 

Sitka, — By far the largest, best equipped, and most successful mission conducted 
by the board in Alaska is the Sitka Mission. It was established in 1880. Boys and 
girls flocked into the building temporarily provided for the school until it was 
crowded to suffocation. The school is a training and industrial school for both 
sexes. From 100 to 200 pupils have been taught there annually since its organiza- 
tion. The boys are instructed in carpentry, blacksmithing, boat-building, shoe- 
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making, and gardening, and show great proficiency as practical workers in these 
trades. The girls are taught cooking, sewing, laundry work, and how to care for 
their rooms. So successful are they in acquiring a knowledge of these domestic 
industries that they are sought after by white families as house servants. The 
boys and girls come to Sitka Training School from almost the entire region of 
southeastern Alaska, something like 15 tribes being represented in the school. 
In order to show how practical is the work and how efficient are the workers, it 
may be stated that the shoe shop is under the direct supervision of a native who 
learned all he knows about the trade in the school, and with his helpers, all of 
whom are pupils, he makes all the shoes worn by the 153 pupils, besides doing a 
considerable amount of work for outside parties, which provides a small income 
to the school. 

Out of the school work grew the church. Under the wise and faithful admin- 
istration of Rev. A. E. Austin, so long pastor (and at intervals superintendent of 
the school), the church reached an enrollment this year of 884 communicants. 

A white church numbering 10 members is also ministered to by the pastor of 
the native church. 

Sitka Hospital, — Connected with the mission is a hospital, which is under the 
direction of Dr. B. K. Wilbur. Dr. Wilbur treated last year 107 in-patients and 
119 out-patients, and performed 53 operations. Total of prescriptions made dur- 
ing the year, 3,435. This is one of the most important factors in the work at 
Sitka. 

The enrollment in the Sitka school for 1897-98 was 153, about equally divided 
between boys and girls. 

MISSIONS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN ALASKA. 

The Rev. Joshua Kimber, D. D., associate secretary of the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, sends the following 
statement: 

In the Territory of Alaska this church has established missions among the 
whites at Sitka, Juneau, Douglas, Copper River Country, Numook, Skagway, and 
Circle City; and among the Indians at Anvik, Circle City, Fort Adams, Ketchi- 
kan, Numook; and among the Eskimo of Arctic Alaska at Point Hope. 

The whole work is under the supervision of the Right Rev. P. T. Rowe, D. D., 
assisted by the Rev. Messrs. Campbell, Chapman, Gurr, Prevost, and Wooden; 
Drs. Driggs and Watt, missionary physicians; and the following ladies: Mrs. 
Chapman, Mrs. Prevost, Mrs. Selden, Mrs. Watt, and Misses Deane and Sabine, 
and Miss Proebstel, Miss Edmonds, and Miss Hey wood, trained nurses. 

In the last report from Bishop Rowe he states that many changes have occurred" 
in the population of Douglas Island, owing to the great attraction of the Yukon, 
There are, however, nearly 1,000 men employed in the mines, and a splendid 
opportunity for missionary work presents itself at that place. At Ketchikan the 
Rev. A. J. Campbell, M. D., established a new station. Four acres of ground 
were given on condition that a mission and school should be built. The doctor 
purchased a cabin for $200, and improved it at an expenditure of $175 more, thus 
providing a commodious, neat, and suitable building for school and church pur- 
poses. In January last this missionary baptized 27 Indians, and presented 9 for 
confirmation by the bishop. In the school there have been gathered 47 children, 
Thlinkets and Hydahs, who have made wonderful progress in their studies. A 
few months ago they were heathens, not knowing a word of English; to-day they 
can sing several hymns, recite the Lord's prayer and creed, and read fairly well. 
Miss Edmonds is in charge of this school. 

At Skagway the bishop, with the assistance of Dr. Campbell, opened a mission 
some twelve months ago and founded a hospital with the aid furnished by the 
settlers and others. The building, a log one, contains two rooms— a kitchen below 
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and a ward above — and cost about $3,000. The capacity of the building was soon 
overtaxed with patients, and an addition had to be built. Bishop Bowe, in his 
report, stated that for some time he visited the hospital daily, and it was pitiful 
to see strong men, far from home and dear ones, sick and dying. **As I bent over 
one man," the bishop wrote, "who died shortly after I lifted his head, he took my 
cross in his hands, kissed it, and sank back with a look of resignation and peace 
glowing upon his face." 

Dyea, a place of 4,000 people, was visited by Bishop Rowe, and some services 
held. Leaving that place April 26, 1898, the bishop, accompanied by Mr. Selden, 
started on the trail to the interior, passing, en route. Sheep Camp, Chilkoot Pass, 
Lake Lindeman, Lake Bennett, and Rink Rapids, reaching Dawson Saturday 
afternoon, May 30. Here the bishop, after resting five days, held two services and 
preached. 

At Point Hope Dr. Driggs, missionary physician, is carrying on successful work. 
The mission services are well attended. There are over 60 children under instruc- 
tion in the Sunday school. 

At Anvik, 600 miles from the mouth of the Yukon, the Rev. Mr. Chapman, with 
his devoted wife and Miss Sabine and Miss Proebstel, are maintaining, with com- 
mendable diligence and fidelity, the arduous duties of that mission. The mission 
buildings at Anvik consist of a church valued at $1,350, a dwelling house valued 
at $900, and a schoolhouse valued at $700. In addition to these buildings the mis- 
sion also owns a schoolhouse occupied by 6 girls of the boarding school, under 
Miss Sabine; a sawmill worth about $3,000; a storehouse worth $300; a laundry 
valued at $300, and two small cabins. Mr. Chapman reports that the new school- 
room was opened November 83, and that during the whole winter it was used for 
daily service as well as for the school. On November 39 the foundation of the 
new chapel at St. Paul, on the Chageluk Slough, was laid and the walls put up as 
high as the eaves. The work was done by the volunteered labor of the people of 
the village and its vicinity. The total attendance at school for the year ending 
May, 1898, was 4,531, an average of about 84. 

At Circle City services and religious instruction among the whites and Indians 
have been maintained throughout the winter. A very good house and lot ad j oining 
the mission have been purchased and a hospital has been built, the cost of the land 
being $900, which was paid by the miners. Mrs. Prevost and Miss Deane have 
earned the good will and hearty praises of all by their services rendered to the 
sick during the winter. The Rev. Mr. Prevost has charge of the station and Dr. 
Watt is the medical missionary. 

MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 

Bethel. — Owing to the scarcity of food in the vicinity of Bethel, the school was 
closed early in the winter. However, a normal class, consisting of the most prom- 
ising of the natives, was continued throughout the year. 

This station has sustained a great loss in the death of Mr. and Mrs. Weber, who 
were drowned in the Kuskokwim while returning to Bethel after a winter in the 
States. In order to reach their post as quickly as possible, and at the same time 
save expense, Mr. and Mrs. Weber accepted the proposition of a party of pros- 
pectors to give them free transportation up the Kuskokwim in return for Mr. 
Weber's services as interpreter and as pilot. At Good News Bay, south of the 
mouth of the Kuskokwim, the party transferred from the steamship Lakvie to the 
little stem- wheel river steamer. Their supplies were stored in two barges, which 
were towed astern. While the transfer from the larger ship was being made, Mr. 
Weber made a hurried trip to the mouth of the river, where he met several of the 
missionaries, who were waiting for the arrival of their supplies. He handed them 
their mail, and spent twelve hours in their company, returning to the river 
steamer on June 36. The start was made on June 27. Soon after their departure 
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the wind increased in violence, blowing a gale from the southeast, making a nastj 
sea at the mouth of the river. The wreck of the barge containing the supplies 
was discjovered by the natives a few days later. Of the steamer and her passen- 
gers not a trace has since been seen. 

Ca77neZ.— School was in session for a term of one hundred and seventy-five days, 
the attendance averaging 28 per day. Several white families have settled in the 
vicinity of the station in order that their children may attend the school. Garmel 
was visited by several travelers during the winter; among them were Mr. G. F. 
Til ton, third ofiBcer of the whaler Belvedere, wrecked at Point Barrow, and his 
guide, Mr. Koltchoff, en route to the south. They stayed five days at Carmel and 
attended the wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Rock. 

BAPTIST MISSIONS. 

The Rev. C. P. Coe, superintendent of the Orphanage on Wood Island, supported 
by the Woman's American Baptist Home Mission Society, sends the following 
report: 

Six years ago the Woman's American Baptist Home Mission Society, which has 
its headquarters at 510 Tremont Temple, Boston, established the only Baptist 
mission that is now supi)orted in Alaska designed to reach the needs of the natives 
of that district. The site chosen was Wood Island, a small wooded dot of land in 
the Pacific, 4 miles long by 2 miles wide. Wood Island is but 2 miles from 
Kadiak, the largest island in that part of the country. It is located about the 
middle of the portion of Alaska assigned to the Baptist denomination, which 
begins at Mount St. Elias, and extends for 1,000 miles or more to the west, end- 
ing at the Shumagin Islands. 

The workers at present are Rev. Curtis P. Coe, superintendent, and wife; Mr. 
and Mrs. G. A. Hill, and Miss Hattie Denniston. There are at present 26 children 
in the home, and at least 50 have received care, attention, and training for a 
shorter or a longer time since the beginning of the work. These children are 
collected from extremes of about 1,400 miles, 5 being from Kayak Island and 2 
being natives of the Seal Islands. 

The children are docile and tractable, and most of them have confessed privately 
their faith in Jesus, but they have been as timid as other children in making a 
public confession and asking for baptism. That a large proportion of them are 
really Christians can not be doubted by those who come in contact with them daily. 

Several improvements have been made since the last report that have lessened 
the labor and added value to the plant. Waterworks were devised so that now 
there is hot and cold water in the kitchen and cold water in other parts of the 
house. The water comes from a well on top of a hill and is siphoned to the second 
story of the mission. A large wood furnace has been constructed which warms 
several of the rooms; hundreds of rods of fence have been built, and a silo that 
will hold 50 tons of ensilage, with which to feed our three cows, two calves, and a 
h(^rse, has been constructed. In all the building, as well as in the ordinary work, 
the boys have had a large part and have shown their usefulness. The girls have 
been very helpful in all kinds of housework. 

Last spring the Government established a school on the island, which was a 
cause of rejoicing, and very recently comes the report that we are to have a 
monthly mail throughout the year instead of being deprived of mail service for 
five months. 

At this location is the only Baptist church and chapel in Alaska, and the only 
building west of Sitka erected especially as a house of worship by any other 
denomination than the Greek Catholic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coe left the field in October for the winter for a needed rest. In 
the month of January the former visited New England and presented to those 
who have been in the past supporting the work there a detailed account of the 
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past, the present, and the prospects for the future. Much enthusiasm was mani- 
fested by the people and almost ail of th3 special needs that were presented were 
supplied, and an increased interest was awakened in the minds of the people from 
whom the support must come. 

The Woman's Society is asking from its constituency $5,000 annually for the 
continuance of the work of this the only Baptist work in Baptist ground in Alaska. 

• THE SWEDISH MISSION COVENANT'S MISSIONS. 

The Rev. D. Nyvall sends the following account of affairs at Unalaklik, Golovin 
Bay, Yakutat, and Kotzebue Sound: 

Unalaklik. —At Unalaklik last autumn and winter la grip prevailed. Miss Alice 
Omekitjook mentions m her letter that 14 died at Unalaklik during October. 

Daring Christmas week the missionaries had the pleasure of entertaining Lieu- 
tenant Jarvis and his men. They brought letters from the United States, the first 
winter mail our missionaries ever received in Alaska. At Unalaklik Mr. Jarvis 
was met by the reindeer sent him from Port Clarence. 

The latest report from Unalaklik is a letter from Karlson, of September 29, 1898, 
telling that the school at Unalaklik for the winter had commenced with a good 
attendance. Mr. Ivanoff, from Kangekosook, has been transferred to Unalaklik 
to teach the school at the last-mentioned place, and Kangekosook at present left. 

All our workers at Unalaklik are in great need of rest. 

Oolovin Bay.— Last winter (1897-98) was hard on the natives, not only through, 
sickness but lack of food. Mr. P. H. Anderson, of Qolovin Bay, tells us that he 
often saw natives chew their skin boats and their shoes in want of food. Most of 
the school children were more or less supported at the station. 

In April Mr. Anderson made a journey with dogs from Golovin Bay to Unalak- 
lik, 125 miles. It took four days, and was a grim adventure in every respect. The 
home journey was made by reindeer, and proved to be, in comparison, very delight- 
ful and pleasant. A greater part of July Mr. Anderson was obliged to spend in 
St. Michael waiting for the mail, as he expected news regarding his betrothed and 
her coming. 

At a great bargain Mr. Hultberg and Mr. Anderson came in possession of a lot 
of lumber and other building materials, with which Mr. Anderson has erected a 
new school building, so much needed. It is 24 feet by 16 feet and 10 feet high. 
In his latest report Mr. Anderson hoped to get the building ready October 17, so 
that the school could then commence. We are under obligation to Dr. Jackson for 
a stove which he bought in St. Michael and presented to the school at Golovin Bay. 

Yakutat.— Out missionaries at present at Yakutat are Mr. Albin Johnson and 
his wife, and Mr. K. Hendrikson, who last summer tried hard to find a shorter and 
better route over the icebergs to the interior, but after heroic efforts he was 
obliged to return defeated. 

The last reports from Yakutat were letters from Albin Johnson and from K. 
Hendrikson, dated October 21 and 29, respectively. In his letter Mr. Johnson 
tells of the baptism of a native woman, and adds that several others were await- 
ing baptism. We are also told that the natives last summer were unusually 
successful in their fishing, and consequently were looking forward to the coming 
cold season with minds free from care. Like reports come also from northern 
Alaska. 

A new building was erected at the station last spring, prior to Mr. Hendrik- 
son *s journey inland. The lumber used for that purpose was sawed by the mis- 
sionaries themselves at our sawmill. In regard to the right of occupancy and 
use, for the mission, of the land around the station, the missionaries recommend 
that the said land be surveyed and mapped out by proper officers. The land is 
recorded in the land office at Sitka in the name of the Swedish mission. 
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Miss Selma Peterson, one of our missionaries of Yakntat, is at present in Chi- 
cago, where she has, through the conrtesy of the board of directors of the Augus- 
tana Hospital, been taking a practical coarse of training as a nnrse at the said 
hospital free of charge. At present she is at our college preparing herself for 
examination as a teacher, her intention being to return to Yakntat early next 
summer and take up the school work at that place. 

friends' mission. 

Kotzebue Sound. — The following paragraphs are taken from the report of Mr. 
Robert Samms, one of the missionaries at Kotzebue, which was kindly forwarded 
by Mr. I. H. Cammack, of the California Yearly Meeting of Friends, which sup- 
ports the mission in Kotzebue Sound: 

After finding It impossible to ascend the river, it was necessary to make a hasty 
preparation for the winter; this was begun on faith coupled with works. Some 
boards were on hand, and tools, the ground frozen from 2 feet below the surface 
to unknown depths, and not enough wood in sight to cook a meal's victuals. The 
natives were given to understand we would trade for all the logs they would 
bring; so men, women, and children were soon busy catching driftwood, which 
was being borne down by the inland freshets. Trading for wood and fish took a 
good deal of time, as each stick of wood had to be traded for separately, and the 
fish had to be cleaned. We used our own boat in gathering wood until we could 
. no longer force our way through the mushy ice; we gathered the wood for about 
4 miles from our house. We were thus occupied until the ever-increasing cold 
and shortening days made out-of-door work impossible. The water supply for 
the mission has made considerable work. For about seven months of the year all 
the water is procured by melting ice. This has been hauled on sleds from about 
one-half mile distance, being first dug from under 3 feet of snow and blocked out 
with an ax. 

To keep reasonably free from vermin and disease has required a good deal of 
washing and bathing. The drifting snow has given us considerable trouble by 
stopping door and windows, also covering our wood to a depth of 10 feet. Cut- 
ting wood for two stoves has been no small task, considering the wood we have to 
use. The white men that have been here during the winter required some atten- 
tion, as they were generally worn out and supplies exhausted by the time they 
reached* our mission. Two of the Government relief exx)editions to the whalers 
at Point Barrow reached our house about midnight, and almost fell into the door, 
exhausted by exposure and hunger. To all these we rendered every assistance in 
our power. We have made four trips with sled and dogs for wood, going about 
10 miles across the sound. 

I think the poverty of the natives will always be a source of trouble to the 
missionaries. So far as we» can see at present, the only hope of improving the 
temporal condition of the Eskimo is in the success of the reindeer project as pro- 
mulgated by Dr. Jackson. There have been two births and six deaths for the 
eight months past At this rate the Eskimo will soon belong to the past. Physi- 
cally, the Eskimo is well appearing, of the Mongolian cast, about 5 to 5 feet 10 
inches in height, with small hands and feet, broad face and high forehead. 
Doubtless this has been a hardy race, but, like the Indian, the demoralizing 
influences of bad white people have made them wrecks, bpth physically and 
morally. The older generation do not show this deterioration so much as the 
younger class, whose blood seems to be inoculated with the worst of blood dis- 
eases. Intellectually, they are quite promising. They learn rapidly, especially 
such knowledge as they can turn to some practical account; have considerable 
liking and talent for music, and are naturally cheerful. Their mode of living 
prevents their attending school regularly, but seems to add intensity to their 
efforts in improving what opportunities they have. 
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If the Eskimo has any standard of morals, it is only of the lowest character. 
Religion he has none, but he is superstitions about everything, and takes without 
question any absurdities the shamans may choose to make up. The chief business 
of the shamans is to see that all the superstitions are properly observed, also to 
appease any evil-disposed spirit that is troubling his people, and last, but not 
least, to charge well for his services. The Eskimo seems to have no conscience; 
no such word is found in his vocabulary. He steals, lies, cheats, and murders 
apparently without a shadow of remorse. His idea of a good man is one who is a 
successful hunter. 

In manner of life, the Eskimo is seminomadic. He has a village where is 
located his burying ground and winter house. Here he spends the short cold 
days of winter, repairing his Implements and planning for his food campaign. 
The women find plenty to do dressing skins and making clothing, trade goods, etc. 
As the days lengthen he carries on more or less hunting until signs of returning 
summer appear. He then abandons his winter home and goes to the fishing pla<3e 
or trading post. 

The main dependence for food at this place is the salmon. All the other fish and 
the seal taken, though helping out a good deal, would not be sufficient to make up 
for the loss of the salmon if they should fail to come. Hence the importance of the 
deer being introduced as soon as possible. The people are generally insufficiently 
clothed; this the reindeer would remedy. 

CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONS IN ALASKA. 

[Report for United States Bureau of Education, by Rev. C. J. Ryder, D. D., corresponding sec- 
retary of the American Missionary Association for the Congregational churches.] 

This mission at Cape Prince of Wales is in western Alaska. The work extends 
inland from Bering Strait, covering the whole of the peninsula •upon which Cape 
Prince of Wales is the most western point. The American Missionary Association 
has maintained missionary work since 1890 in this portion of Alaska, which was 
assigned to the Congregational care in the division of the Alaskan territory among 
the Christian denominations. Carefully observing the conditions of interdenom- 
inational comity and good fellowship, the work has not been pushed beyond the 
limits of the territory originally agreed upon in conference of the various societies 
when entering the Alaskan field. The point held by our Congregational mission 
is a very strategic one. The Eskimo who touch at this point and come in contact 
with the Christian influence of the mission are scattered widely along the coast, 
and so carry the impressions of the work to many hundred people out of the reach 
of any other mission work. So from the interior many Eskimo come to Cape 
Prince of Wales when hunting and fishing, as this is a natural point of sailing. 
This gives the missionaries of the American Missionary Association, W. T. Lopp 
and his faithful wife, large opportunity for reaching those not immediately in the 
territory of their mission field. Many of the young Eskimo have been reached, 
and the report of their growth in Christian manhood and womanhood is very 
encouraging. There was some opposition on the part of the parents and * * Un-ut- 
koots," or magic doctors, but this has been gradually overcome. By the kindly 
and charitable treatment of these experienced missionaries their work is better 
understood and gaining a larger influence each year. The practice of medicine in 
the administration of a few simple remedies during the summer and fall relieved 
a good many sufferers and wonderfully increased the influence and power of the 
missionaries. The winter has been a hard one along the coast. The season, with 
abundant wind and ice, has been very unfavorable for hunting. Mrs. Lopp^ 
relieved some of the settlements north of Cape Prince of Wales as long as her sup- 
ply of flour lasted, which she exchanged for driftwood, which the Eskimo haul 
down in dog sleds. The living for these poor people was very limited, being con- 
fined to an occasional grouse or a few frost fish. Only two small whales were 
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killed during the winter. The walruses furnished considerable food, and the 
w air as skins were of value. The Eskimo gathered at Cape Prince of Wales are 
careful observers of the Lord's Day and do not hunt during its hours. Notwith- 
standing this they have been unusually successful, having killed eight large 
walruses. 

Mr. Lopp ha« just completed a large cold-storage collar, or pit, under the store- 
house to preserve meat during the summer. He writes; * ' We are trying to induce 
the natives to make better cold-storage cellars, so that they will not be compelled 
to eat half -decayed meat during the summer and fall, and even in the following 
winter should seals at any time be scarce. It would be extremely nauseating to 
a ' tenderfoot' to witness natives eating putrid meat." 

The Fourth of July was celebrated with enthusiasm at Cape Prince of Wales, 
under the care of the missionaries. The Eskimo greatly enjoyed it. The weather 
was splendid, and certainly the lesson of Christian patriotism impresssd upon the 
natives of this far-away territory must prove useful. The general comment of 
those who have seen the people at Cape Prince of Wales is that they are of the 
very best class of natives. The work of the mission school is very marked. The 
result already obtained is very hopeful. 

The little paper published there, called The Eskimo Bulletin, has attracted gen- 
eral attention. A copy will soon appear in the Strand Magazine, of London, as 
one of the remarkable newspapers of the world. 

The great event in the history of the mission at Cape Prince of Wales since it 
was last reported was the remarkable effort of Mr. Lopp to relieve the whalers 
who were imprisoned by the ice off Point BaiTow. The heroism of the undertak- 
ing on the part of Mr. Lopp and his noble wife, who remained at the mission 
almost alone during his absence, can not be overstated. Lieutenant Berry, who 
reported the trip of Mr. Lopp, closes in the following words: *' Mr. Lopp reached 
Point Barrow on March 30 with 400 reindeer, which he had driven over the icy 
wastes as fast as the others could do alone in the dog sleds. His journey shows he 
had the deer on the rnn most of the time. Shortly after picking up Lieutenant 
Bertholf , 34 deer stampeded and were lost, but when the three herders were sent 
back they found them, and took. them all into Point Hope. Mr. Lopp left Point 
Barrow on his return trip on April 5, and got home to Cape Prince of Wales in 
thirty-one days, only twenty of which were traveling days, for he met some 
weather in which he could not travel, and he would not travel on Sunday when 
he was proceeding on his own account. The lowest temperature that he experi- 
enced was 43 degrees below zero; but he told me that was not half so cold as one 
day when the thermometer was at 40 degrees below zero and it was blowing a 
blizzard. " 

From Mr. Lopp*s own report fo the American Missionary Association we gather 
the following: 

' ' After a sleepless night Mrs. Lopp and I decided that it was necessary to carry 
this relief to the whalers and that I must myself go. You can imagine at what 
cost this decision was made. Separation of family from three to six months, loss 
of deer, breaking our plans for this year and next; but it was an errand of mercy, 
and we were glad to have opportunity to show these people that our Government 
cared for her people and would go to great expense to save a few in distress. 

Mrs. Lopp^s it'orfc.— Mrs. Lopp preferred to remain instead of going to Port 
Clarence, as was planned at Washington. Netaxite, the herder, and his wife and 
child lived in the herder's house, near ours, and assisted her in every way possi- 
ble. She taught a class of more advanced pupils daily and Netaxite taught the 
primary school, doing fairly well. Our two girls of last year and Sokweena's 
wife were with Mrs. Lopp. So you see she had a more difficult position, remain- 
ing here alone, than those of us who were in the expedition. It was a great trial 
of our faith, but wo have to trust for so many things up here that it seemed 
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natural. While out on the trip we knew we should be remembered by the weekly- 
prayer meeting of our Eskimo Christians here, and I think they feel that their 
prayers were not unheard. 

In the wilderness. — The weather favored us wonderfully. Lieut. D. H. Jar vis, 
who planned and commanded the expedition, was an ideal, unselfish commander 
in every respect. The managing of the deer he intrusted to us. It was a new 
experience for our Q.ve herders and two from adjoining settlements and a very 
doubtful undertaking to attempt to drive 436 deer a distance of 700 miles to reach 
Point Barrow. All the old Eskimo said we would never reach Point Barrow. 
Two days after leaving Kotzebue Sound a howling blizzard scattered our deer. 
We found all but 34 after the storm had subsided and moved on. These 34 were 
found by the natives and driven in and delivered to us afterwards. 

The i)ractical value of a Christian mission at Cape Prince of Wales and the 
sensible method of conducting such a mission have been abundantly illustrated in 
this expedition of Mr. Lopp. 

Missionary visits, — Mr, Lopp has carried on missionary visits among other sta- 
tions and reached the Eskimo in their settlements. He has learned the language 
of the people and speaks somewhat fluently to the Eskimo in their own tongue. 
Just south of Point Hope service has been held at a whaling station, where several 
families gathered from up and down the coast to receive the message of good 
news. 

It was certainly a reasonable act of the United States Congress in voting an 
appropriation to Mr. Lopp and those who went with him in this heroic and haz- 
ardous journey for the rescue of these ice-bound whalers. The value of the mis- 
sion at Cape Prince of Wales has received practical demonstrations in every way 
possible during this year, 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Sheldon • Jackson, 
Hon, W. T. Harris, LL. D., 

Commissioner of Education, 
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